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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN CONTROVERSY 
WITH THE JEWS 


by Tue Rev. M. F. WILES 


HE extensive use of typology and allegory by the early 

Church is usually and rightly regarded as the Church’s 
effective answer to Marcion’s rejection of the Old Testament. 
It was also a part of her answer to the Jewish acceptance of the 
Old Testament. Controversy has a stimulating effect upon the 
development of new ideas, but it has in most cases also the 
disadvantage of fostering special pleading and unbalanced 
exaggerations. It seems worth trying to discover in what ways 
anti-Jewish controversy and the mere fact of the Jews’ use and 
possession of the Old Testament affected the Church’s under- 
standing of it in the formative ante-Nicene period. 

Professor Dodd has suggested that the New Testament gives 
evidence not only of declaratory preaching by early Christian 
missionaries but also of the use of a ‘method of discussion, in 
which certain questions were propounded—questions arising 
unavoidably out of the kýpvypa—and answers sought by a study 
of the Old Testamentť’.! This method would find its most 
natural and appropriate use in discussion with Jews, though it 
was by no means restricted entirely to that particular purpose. 
Such discussions continued through the second and third cen- 
turies, though we have only occasional glimpses of them, and 
they must have become much rarer as the dividing line between 
Jew and Christian became more firmly fixed. The actual 
dialogues that we have (which are mostly of a rather later date) 
are for the most part a purely literary device and do not 
represent real live discussion. The more. characteristic form 
of literature is the direct anti-Judaic polemic or manual for the 
guidance of the ordinary Christian who lives in close contact 
with Jews. But these presuppose the existence of such dis- 
cussion, and a consideration of the form that such discussions 
must have taken may help to bring out most clearly the sort of 

1 According to the Scriptures, p. 17. 
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pressure that was helping to determine the Christian use of the 
Old Testament. 

Professor Dodd further suggests that we can see fairly clearly 
the questions that were usual in such discussions. Thus in 
Luke’s summary of Christ’s post-resurrection teaching (Luke 
24.46, 47) and in Paul’s address to Agrippa (Acts 26.21-23), 
the same three points recur: (1) that the Messiah is a suffering 
Messiah, (2) that the Messiah is to rise from the dead, and 
(3) that Salvation is to be proclaimed not only to the Jews but 
to the Gentiles. The questions discussed in the period with 
which we are concerned are a clear development of this frame- 
work, ‘That the Messiah is a suffering Messiah’ retains its 
important place, though this is now usually not considered 
sufficient, and the issue at stake is more commonly that ‘the 
Messiah is a crucified Messiah’. “That the Messiah is risen 
from the dead? is still discussed but with considerably less fre- 
quency. “That Salvation is to be proclaimed not only to the 
Jews but to the Gentiles’ might still serve as a description of 
one of the most important fields of discussion, but with the 
rapid growth of the Church and its complete disassociation 
from Judaism the issue at stake has again undergone a shift of 
emphasis; in its developed form this third topic might be 
summarised as follows: ‘that the Jews, according to what had 
been foretold, had departed from God . . . while the Christians 
had succeeded to their place . . . coming out of all nations and 
from the whole world.’?- In addition to these three topics, must 
be added a further three closely interrelated subjects: the 
divinity, the pre-existence, and the virgin birth of the Messiah. 
It is natural that these issues should become subjects of dis- 
cussion at a later stage, as they do not appear to have figured 
at the very beginning in the basic Christian xýpvypa. There is 
of course, one further important subject of controversy— 
namely: ‘Why do Christians not keep the Law?’—but this is a 
discussion of a rather different type and would require separate 
treatment. It is a primary issue as long as the discussions are 
in some sense discussions within a single Jewish-Christian unity ; 
it becomes secondary when those discussions become discussions 
between two clearly separated entities. 


1 op. cit., pp. 16, 17. 
2 Cyprian: Introduction to Three Books of Testimonies against the Jews. 
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These then are the principal subjects of discussion, and we 
must now look at the form taken by such discussions. There 
are of course endless varieties, but we might set out a typical 
imaginary discussion in schematic form as follows: 


Christian: Jesus is the Christ, of whom statements YYZ are 
true. 

Jew: What is the Scriptural evidence for XYZ being 
true of the Messiah? 

Christian: The evidence is provided by the following texts, 
ABC. 


The Jew will then use one or more of the following lines of 
argument as are appropriate in the particular instance: 

(1) The precise text you have quoted is incorrect or the 
meaning you have assigned to these words is not the correct 
meaning. The determination of the issue will then require 
textual or philological discussion. 

(2) The words you have quoted are either a historical state- 
ment about person D or a prediction fulfilled by historical 
personage E. The determination of the issue will then require 
historical knowledge and a consideration of the context. 

(3) The words that you have quoted may seem to have a 
fulfilment in Jesus, but the immediately surrounding context 
does not, and therefore whatever the correct interpretation of 
the passage it cannot refer to Jesus. The determination of the 
issue will then again require careful consideration of the context. 

(4) The words that you have quoted may seem to have a 
fulfilment in Jesus, but there are other facts about Jesus which 
do not correspond with prophecy and other Messianic pro- 
phecies which have no fulfilment in Jesus. The argument will 
then require on the one hand the production of further appro- 
priate testimonies and on the other hand an answer in terms 
of the two advents. 

We must now try and trace the effect of these lines of 
argument on the general nature of the appeal to the Old 
Testament. The first step in the argument, the request of the 
Jew for specific Scriptural evidence, is sometimes expressed, 
but is more often implicit. This is significant. Christians and 
Jews were in basic agreement about the nature of the discussion 
and the sort of evidence for which they were looking. They 
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were at one in believing that at the very least some prophecies 
were of a specific rather than of a very general character. Thus 
Christians never object to being expected to produce evidence 
not merely for a suffering Messiah, but specifically for a 
crucified one. Nor do the Jews ever appear to retort that 
prophesies adduced by Christians are of so general a character 
that they could be applied just as plausibly to thousands of 
others as to Jesus. When this objection is brought forward by 
Celsus’ imaginary Jew, Origen complains that it is not a line 
that would be taken by any real Jew in discussion. A thorough- 
going Christological interpretation of the Old Testament is 
thus not so much a result of such discussions as a presupposition 
of their taking place at all. But this line of interpretation was 
greatly strengthened and developed by its use in discussion in 
which it was the accepted presupposition of both parties. The 
challenge to produce Scriptural evidence for such specific 
events as the cross or the virgin birth naturally led to some very 
forced exegesis. The less happy citations for the most part were 
ignored and not taken up into regular exegesis, but the majority 
of the texts quoted in evidence became standard not only for 
apologetics, but for Christian exegesis as a whole. Thus in 
discussion with Trypho, Justin sees foreshadowings of the 
Virgin birth in ‘the stone cut without hands”? and in ‘the one 
like unto a Son of man’? of the book of Daniel, but Hippolytus 
in his commentary on the book does not indulge in any such 
interpretations. On the other hand, in answer to Trypho’s 
request for specific evidence of the cross, he quotes first the 
story of the holding up of Moses’ hands and Joshua’s victory 
over the Amalckites. This interpretation of the passage appears 
first in Barnabas, and reappears with regularity, especially in 
anti-Judaic writings. Justin uses an ingenious argument to 
show that it is inadequate to interpret the story simply as a 
picture of prayer; this is presumably designed to forestall the 
obvious objection that Trypho might have been expected to 
raise. This seems to have become so much the standard 


1 Con. Cel. 2.28. 2 Dan. 2.34-45. 3 Dan. 7.13. 

4 Dial. Trypho. 76.1. , Hippolytus does interpret Dan. 2.34-45. Christologically 
as a picture of Xpicros dn’ ovpavod épydpevos (Hipp. Dan. 2.13). Tertullian quotes 
Dan. 7.13 very differently from Justin as evidence of the real humanity of Christ 
in a catena of anti-Valentinian texts (Tert. De. Carne Christ. 15). 

5 Dial. Trypho. 90.4. 
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interpretation of the passage, that when Origen wishes to 
interpret it of the consistent Christian life of prayer, he justifies 
himself in so doing by complaining that the interpretation in 
terms of the cross has become somewhat hackneyed.1 Thus 
while some of the interpretations of Old Testament texts pro- 
duced in the course of controversy failed to establish themselves, 
others became the commonly accepted interpretation, even 
though not the most natural interpretation of the passage in 
question. 

We pass now to the first suggested line of argument brought 
forward by the Jewish disputant. In this phase of the discus- 
sions the Christians, as is well known, do not as a rule cut a 
very impressive figure. For the most part they are content to 
accept the LXX unquestioningly, without reference to the 
Hebrew or even any other Greek version. Justin goes even 
beyond this and accuses the Jews of excising inconvenient 
texts.2 The charge does not seem well-founded, in fact the 
evidence points rather in the opposite direction. Christian 
apologists used not merely the LXX, but for certain texts at 
least a Christianised version of it. Some of the additions and 
alterations to these texts appear to have been originally 
Christian interpretations, which have then made their way 
into the accepted Christian text. They are in fact a natural 
outcome of the determination to find convincing evidence of 
every aspect of Christian truth in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
To this general rule of a complete lack of textual sense or 
concern, Origen provides an honourable exception. He was 
fully prepared to use Aquila’s and other variant versions of the 
Old Testament, and even studied Hebrew for the furtherance 
of his textual studies. This was quite exceptional, and the 
determination to prosecute such studies would appear to have 
been influenced by his participation in controversies with Jews. 
Thus in meeting the Jewish assertion that Isa. 7.14 refers not 
to a virgin but to a young married woman, he is, unlike Justin, 
in a position to discuss the relevant Hebrew evidence. This 
represents an advance, but a very limited one, for the Hebrew 
evidence that Origen cites in support of his case is given at 
second hand and is in fact incorrect.® 

We come, therefore, to the second type of discussion, namely 

1 Hom. in Lib. Reg. 1.9. 2 Dial. Trypho. 72, 73. 3 Con. Cel. 1.34. 
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the attempt by Jews to apply the sayings, which Christians 
claimed to be prophecies of Jesus, to specific historical figures. 
This type of discussion is, of course not exclusive of that already 
discussed. Thus in his discussion of the true interpretation of 
Isa. 7.14, Justin accuses Jewish teachers of trying first to deny 
the obvious meaning of awkward texts and then of trying to 
apply them to some chosen historical figure—in this case 
Hezekiah.1 The Christian answer to this type of claim may 
follow one of two similar, but distinguishable, lines. On the 
one hand it may be claimed on direct historical grounds that 
the application of the words in question to the chosen historical 
person is impossible. Thus it might have been pointed out 
that Hezekiah was already nine years old at the time of Ahaz 
coming to the throne, and the words are therefore inapplicable 
to him. Such a line of discussion might have tended to promote 
serious historical research, but it is perhaps significant that the 
instance given is drawn from a twentieth century rather than a 
second century writer.? This directly historical line of argument 
was in fact only employed in the simplest cases, where direct 
application of the words (once the Christian sense of them has 
been agreed) is palpably absurd. There are two examples of 
this kind of discussion in embryo in the New Testament itself. 
In Acts 2.25-31 and 13.35-37, it is shown to be absurd to apply 
Ps. 16.10 in a resurrection sense to David, and in Heb. 3.7-4.11, 
assuming the Davidic authorship of Ps. 95, it is shown to be 
absurd to apply a rest which is spoken of as future to the entry 
into the promised land under Joshua.? More often, however, 
the argument does not turn upon the direct historical suitability 
of the crucial words themselves, but on the applicability of the 
whole context. Thus the main line of Christian argument in 
defence of their interpretation of the Isaianic passage as refer- 
ring to a virgin birth is that it is the fact that the birth is to take 
place without sexual intercourse that constitutes the sign; if 
the birth is not intended to.be a virgin birth then there is no 
sign and the whole passage loses its point, This sort of dis- 
cussion does therefore have the healthy result of moving atten- 
tion away from the particular words under immediate con- 


1 Dial. Trypho. 68.7. 2 A. Lukyn Williams, Christian Evidences, p. 189. 

5 It is interesting to note that according to Origen, psalms 89-100 were attributed 
by the Jews to Moses, in which case the argument of Hebrews falls to the ground 
(P.G. XII, 1056 B-1057 ©). 
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sideration to the wider context of the passage as a whole. 
Professor Dodd has argued in his According to the Scriptures that 
the appeal ‘in the New Testament is to whole contexts rather 
than to particular proof texts. It seems possible that he has 
over-stated his case, but that would take us beyond the scope 
of the present article. In any event he admits that the proof- 
text kind of argument ‘was freely used by Christian apologists 
at a somewhat later period’.1 If the argument of his book be 
accepted, the result of these discussions as forcing the consi- 
deration of whole contexts represents a healthy reversion to the 
truth of primitive Christian insights. But the appeal to the 
context as a whole was, of course, made not only in the Chris- 
tian but also in the Jewish interest, so that our second and 
third types of discussion on occasions coalesce as thrust and 
counterthrust of a single argument. This may be further 
illustrated from the passage already under discussion. Thus the 
following two arguments are brought forward by Jewish contro- 
versialists. Jesus, whether virgin-born or not, was not called 
Immanuel nor was He a warrior despoiling the kingdom of the 
Assyrians. To the first objection, Christian writers pointed out 
that Immanuel, if not Christ’s name, is in its meaning of ‘God 
with us’ an excellent expression of Christian faith in Christ. 
The second objection is met by pointing out that the spoiling 
of Assyria is apparently to be accomplished by an infant, and 
can therefore hardly be intended to be interpreted literally. It 
therefore has its fulfilment in the offerings of the Magi. At a 
later stage this interpretation is regarded not merely as a support 
for the Christian interpretation of Isa. 7.14, but as providing 
an independent testimony in its own right for use against the 
Jews.? Two results, then, of this type of discussion are an ever 
increasing range of new testimonies and a widening use of 
figurative interpretations. Christians therefore adopted the 
position that some prophecies were intended literally and 
others figuratively, a position which allowed them a conveniently 
free hand in discussion. Isa. 7.14 and 8.4 are quoted by 
Tertullian as illustrations of literal and figurative prophecies 
respectively. The drawing of the line between the two varies 
with different writers. Thus in the passage just quoted Tertul- 
lian insists that ‘very many of the words can only be taken in a 


1 op. cit., p. 127. 2 Athanasius, De. Inc. 33.44- 3 De. Res. Carn. 20. 
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pure and simple signification, and free from all allegorical 
obscurity’, whereas Origen is more inclined to regard the 
literal prophecy as the exception.1 The difference is one of 
degree only and characteristic of the two writers. 

An interesting example of the extent to which a Christian 
interpreter may adopt the figurative interpretation under 
pressure of Jewish objections to the more usual literal interpre- 
tation is provided by Origen’s treatment of the Zech. 9.9 pro- 
phecy. Origen, of course, never needs much pressure in order 
to adopt figurative interpretations. None the less the argument 
he uses in this case is of interest. Those, he claims, who think 
that Zechariah’s prophecy of the ass and its fulfilment in 
Matthew are to be understood in a purely literal sense, lay 
themselves open to the contemptuous objections of Jews, who 
then have a perfect right to ask how Jesus fulfilled the cutting 
off of the chariot from Ephraim and the horse from Jerusalem, 
of which the following verse speaks. Origen apparently would 
not be content to accept the answer that verse g is to be 
interpreted literally and verse 10 figuratively; if verse 10 is to 
be understood figuratively, the whole passage must be capable 
of a consistent figurative interpretation. He would not, how- 
ever, regard such a consistent figurative interpretation as 
excluding the literal; the same passage may have more than 
one interpretation, but alternation of the manner of exegesis 
from verse to verse is inadmissible and dangerous apologeti- 
cally. The position here adopted by Origen that there is a 
figurative and a literal interpretation of the same passage was 
primarily determined by and employed in the general work of 
exegesis. But he clearly felt it also to be of value in covering up 
some of the weaknesses of the traditional Christian position in 
controversy with Jews. On the other hand the traditional 
appeal was far more direct and likely to be effective in argu- 
ment, and Origen is perfectly prepared to use it. Thus in 
answer to a taunt of Celsus’ Jew about Jesus’ drinking of the 
vinegar, Origen claims that the real explanation of the event 
lies in its particular allegorical interpretation, but that for the 
present purpose he will answer it at a simpler level. He then 
employs the traditional method of asking to what historical 
figure other than Christ the words of Ps. 69 can be applied.’ 


1 Con. Cel. 1.50. 2 Or., Com. Fn. 10.17. 3 Con. Cel. 2.37. 
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In the long run, however, the recognition of various levels of 
interpretation, all of which are admissible, was bound to blunt 
the cutting edge of this aspect of Christian apologetic. The 
original Christian argument was: ‘this cannot refer to David 
or Solomon, it does refer to Christ.’ In its later form, it be- 
comes: ‘this has an immediate historical reference to David or 
Solomon, but that does not exhaust its meaning or its purpose 
in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit; its fulfilment at the 
deepest level is to be found in Christ.’ This is no doubt a more 
satisfactory statement to our modern susceptibilities, but it is 
not likely to be so effective a one in public controversy. There 
is a real difference between the two approaches, but the later 
does represent a development rather than a reversal of the 
earlier. Thus it was often because of the idealistic note present, 
for example, in the kingly psalms that they were felt to be 
inapplicable to any particular king. Then when a historical 
reference is admitted it is this same element which is felt to 
require a deeper fulfilment. In so far as such psalms may have 
been originally designed to picture the ideal king, this aspect 
of the Christian argument, even in its earliest form, has a 
comparatively sound basis. 

The fourth type of discussion needs little comment. It was 
obvious that Jewish controversialists should claim that the 
humility of Christ corresponded very feebly with the grandeur 
depicted by Old Testament prophecy. It was equally obvious 
that this objection should be met by the Christian claim that 
the prophecies speak of two distinct advents of Christ. Tertul- 
lian, in fact, regards the failure of Jews to recognise the fore- 
telling of the two advents as the fundamental source of their 
going astray, and other writers ascribe an almost equal im- 
portance to this failure.1 The attempts by Christian writers to 
find clear Old Testament evidence for two distinct advents are 
far-fetched and unconvincing. Texts, which by virtue of their 
content, were naturally ascribed to the second advent are in 
no way Clearly distinguishable from those applicable to the 
first advent. This fact is even claimed by one writer as showing 
the excellency of prophecy and its superiority to the reasoned 
conjectures of wise men about the future.? It is also inevitable 


1 Tert., Adv. Jud. 14; Apologetic, 21. Cf. Or., Con. Cel. 1.56, 2.29, Lact., Div. 
Inst. 4.16. 2 Rec, Clem. 1.49. 
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that there are some texts which Christians were uncertain 
whether to apply to the first or second advent of Christ.! Thus 
the Christian appeal to the second advent was an effective 
weapon in controversy, but unsatisfactory in the detail of its 
application. The evidence, however, does not suggest that the 
belief was invented or maintained either solely or primarily for 
the sake of its use in apologetic. There were sufficient clear 
statements of the belief within the New Testament itself to 
assure its prevalence irrespective of its use for this purpose. 

So far, we have been trying to see the typical form of argu- 
ment or discussion employed in controversy with Jews, and the 
examples that have been chosen have been selected not so 
much as being representative of the main issues discussed but 
rather as exhibiting most clearly the underlying form of the 
discussions. It would take too long to set out the content of the 
discussions in all the main subjects of controversy. It is, 
however, of interest to note those subjects which appear to 
have been regarded of most importance from the Jewish side. 
There are few clear traces in Jewish sources of these contro- 
versies during the early centuries of the Christian era. Such 
evidence as there is shows virtually no trace of the discussion 
of such particular topics as the virgin birth, the crucifixion and 
the resurrection. The main issues at stake appear to have been 
the divinity of Jesus and the Christian claim to be the true 
Israel of God. Even the divinity of Jesus seems to have been 
countered indirectly by a strong assertion of the unity of God, 
rather than met with a direct refutation. Christian attempts 
to find the divinity of Jesus and even a full trinitarian doctrine 
in the Old Testament were many and varied; the use of the 
plural form for the title of God, of the plural form for adjectives 
or verbs applied to God, of repetitions of the word Lord in a 
single context were all pressed into service; the theophanies of 
the Old Testament stories were understood of Christ and 
interpreted as pre-incarnate visitations of the Son of God to 
the world. The most frequently repeated text, the test case of 


1 This is true within the New Testament itself e.g. Zech. 12.10 in John 19.37 
and Rev. 1.7. Cf. also Dan. 7.13, which is normally used as a testimony of the 
second advent, but is used also (Lact., Div. Inst. 4.21) as a testimony of the ascen- 
sion. There also appears to have been a certain hesitancy as to whether Elijah was 
to be forerunner of the first or second advent; the answer of the fathers is that there 
was to be a forerunner of the first advent in the spirit and power of Elijah and of 
the second in the person of Elijah (Justin, Dial. Trypho. 49). 
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the whole discussion was Gen. 1.26 with its plural form ‘Let us 
make man after our own image’. The Jewish answer (as so 
often in these controversies) appealed to the context, pointing 
to the use of the singular verb in verse 27 and suggested its own 
interpretation in terms of God addressing the angels. But for 
the most part the Jews were content to rest their case with a 
massive simplicity upon the unity of God, as expressed, for 
example, in Isa. 44.6. As a result, Jewish exegesis was the 
more satisfactory on the whole, despite the difficulty presented 
by the theophanies for an uncompromisingly monotheistic 
interpretation of the Old Testament. But while being the 
more satisfactory exegesis, it fell short of an adequate answer 
to the Christian claims at their best; in so far as Christian 
exegetes were genuinely trinitarian rather than tritheistic, the 
Jewish answer countered only their weaker arguments and left 
their fundamental position intact. But the arguments, though 
countered were not destroyed; they remained in use and 
exercised an immense influence on later Old Testament 
exegesis.? 

The person of Jesus then may be regarded as the most im- 
portant topic during the period under review. At first the 
issue takes the form of whether Jesus is Messiah; then it 
develops into a consideration of the divinity of Jesus, until in 
its finally developed form the issue at stake is the doctrine of 
the Trinity itself. The root subject is the same throughout, the 
precise form that it takes keeping pace with the development 
of Christian theology. Thus in the Apologeticus, Tertullian 
declares that Christians are in agreement with the Jews con- 
cerning God, but differ from them about the Messiahship and 
divinity of Jesus, while elsewhere he declares that the substance 
of the Jewish faith as over against the Christian is so to believe 
in one God as to exclude the Son and the Spirit.? Although in 
one case the difference is treated formally outside the doctrine 


1 e.g. The Trinitarian interpretation of Gen. 1.26 is wholeheartedly accepted 
by Wordsworth in his Commentary in loc. (1866). For more recent writers, cf. 
Wilhelm Vischer on Jacob’s wrestling ‘without the slightest contradiction this man 
was not an angel, but our Lord Jesus, who is the eternal God and yet was to become 
a man whom the Jews would crucify’ (cited by H. H. Rowley, Unity of the Bible, 
p.19,n.). Also Knight, A Biblical Approach to the Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 28: ‘It 
was the Holy Spirit that led the Hebrews to think in terms of angels, even if angels 
are but a parable of the truth that lies behind them; for the truth that lies behind 
them is that God is indeed a communion within Himself, an organism, a Trinity.’ 

2 Tert., Apologetic. 21, Adv. Prax. 31. 
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of God and in the other case inside, there is no material 
difference between the two statements. Both place the root of 
the difference in differing beliefs about the person of Jesus—an 
assessment which we have seen to be borne out by the evidence 
of the subjects discussed. 

This then was the main issue, and the second follows from it 
and is of almost equal prominence and significance. If Jesus 
be the true Messiah, rejected by the Jews but accepted by the 
Christians, then the Christians are by that fact constituted the 
true Israel of God. It is from there but a small step to regard 
the Christian church as the heirs of all who have played a 
creditable part in the history of the preparation for the coming 
of the Messiah, and the Jews as the heirs of all those who have 
opposed that preparation at any stage. This process is thrown 
back as far as Cain and Abel?; the traditional motif of the 
goodness of the younger son in contrast to the elder lent itself 
easily to interpretation in terms of the superiority of the 
‘younger’ religion of Christianity as against Judaism. The 
concept of youth or novelty, however, was not one to recom- 
mend a religion either to Roman or to Jew, so that the argu- 
ment is more often turned to show that the Christian is the true 
inheritor of Jewish history and the ancient Jewish scriptures. 
The importance of the issue from the Jewish angle may be 
illustrated by the development of the concept of the oral law 
as the distinguishing mark of Israel, which appears to be one 
way in which this Christian claim was met. 

The fruits of this type of argument in Christian exegesis have 
once again to be regarded as unfortunate. Dr Parkes describes 
it as representing a complete falsification of Jewish history, and 
this is hardly too strong a description of the extremer forms of 
its application. By interpreting all the denunciations of the 
Old Testament as applying to the Jews as a race, it helped to 
keep the fires of anti-Jewish prejudice burning in the centuries 
after the first and inevitably bitter clash was over. Further- 
more by providing a scapegoat, to whom all such passages 
could be applied, it would tend to hold Christians back from 
the salutary process of making such application to themselves. 
Origen gets over this difficulty to some degree by his readiness 
to give several interpretations of a single passage, but his works 

1 Tert., Adv. Jud. 5. 2 Conflict of Church and Synagogue, pp. 96 ff. 
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show clearly that there was a difficulty to be got over. Thus in 
commenting on Gen. 25.23, which is the key text of this line of 
argument, he accepts the application to synagogue and church 
but does not discuss it as it is ‘valde omnibus trita’; he then 
continues rather tentatively ‘Illud, si placeat, addamus, quod 
unumquemque nostrum, qui haec audit, aedificare et instruere 
queat. Ego puto, quod et de singulis nobis hoc dici potest, 
quia duae gentes et duo populi intra nos sunt.’! ` 

We have seen throughout this study how texts first pressed 
into service in the cause of anti-Jewish controversy then pro- 
ceed to spill over into and to become formative of normal 
exegesis. The climax of this process may be seen in the way in 
which these same testimony texts were employed in the deter- 
mination of Christian doctrine. The testimonies are not re- 
garded as rough analogies or dim foreshadowings of the truths 
exemplified in Christ, but as precise descriptions so that the 
exact form of the prophecy is legitimate evidence of the exact 
form of the fulfilment. The transition was easily made, because 
precise forms of doctrinal belief were worked out in the process 
of controversy with heretical beliefs; and those deviations, 
which we regard as Christian heresies, were not always re- 
garded as a completely different category from the errors of 
Judaism. Thus the controversies with the heretics and the 
controversies with the Jews can be regarded in a very loose 
sense as two parts of a single battle for the truth. It is true 
that the New Testament is normally regarded as the more 
conclusive weapon in this phase of the struggle, but the use 
made of the Old Testament is still considerable. Many of the 
commonest testimony texts are used in this way. Thus Gen. 
1.26, 19.24; Ps. 2.7, 8, 110.1 and Isa. 45.1 are quoted as evi- 
dence of the ‘secondariness’ of the Son?; Gen. 49.11 of the 
relation of the two natures in Christ; Ps. 45.7 of the pre- 
existence of the human soul of Christ*; Isa. 7.14 of Christ’s 
birth being of the substance of the virgin Mary.> All these 
texts are in the first rank as stock testimonies. But the extent to 
which the principle of this kind of use of the Old Testament is 
accepted may best be illustrated from the Arian controversy. 
Prov. 8.22, a well-established testimony text, was one of the 


1 Hom. in Gen. 12.1. 2 Nov. De Trin. 26. 3 Nov. De Trin. 21. 
* Or., De Princ. IL. 6.4, 6: IV. 1.31. 5 Tert., De Carn. Christ. 21. 
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corner stones of the Arian system. Athanasius goes to great 
length to show that Arius has misinterpreted the text, but it 
never occurs to him to suggest that the text is irrelevant to the 
determination of the issue at stake. Although it is a text that 
clearly fits the Arian system better than his own, he accepts it 
as a legitimate test and indulges in the most complex, and at 
times inconsistent, exegesis to avoid the Arian implications.1 
On the positive side, he finds support for his own cause not 
only in the immediate context where the wording of Prov. 
8.25 is kinder to his Christology, but also in the counter-use of 
well established testimony texts, such as Ps. 2.7, 45.1 and 110.3, 
which last text plays a part in his own Christology almost 
comparable to that played by Prov. 8.22 in the Christology of 
Arius. So firmly indeed did this method of exegesis lay hold 
upon the Christian mind that in the middle of the fourth 
century, a council meeting for the determination of Christo- 
logical doctrine goes to the length of pronouncing specific 
anathemas on those who do not accept the standard Christo- 
logical interpretation of certain well-established testimony 
texts.? 

In summary, it seems clear that anti-Jewish controversy was 
a considerable stimulus to the study of the Old Testament. 
Unfortunately the particular direction imparted by that stimu- 
lus cannot be regarded as having been healthy either for the 
life or the theology of the Church.? Nor is its legacy yet 
departed from us. 

1 Ath. Or., Adv. Ar. 2.18-82; for his inconsistency compare sections 44 and 78. 

2 Council of Sirmium: Anathemas 14-17. The texts in question are Gen. 1.26, 
the appearance to Abraham (Gen. 18), the wrestling with Jacob (Gen. 32) and 
Gen. 19.24. 

3 Cf. the judgment of Dr Parkes in: H. Loewe, Judaism and Christianity, p. 142. 


He allows to this stimulus one good result—a more accurate knowledge of the text 
than would in all probability have been our lot without it. 


